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'Early’ admissions 
push enrollment 


Registration survival team 


Phi Theta Kappa members Kynda 
Edwards, left, President Jerry Mc¬ 
Combs, Vice President Dennis May- 
field and Sandy Prater prepare re¬ 
freshment cart for spring registration. 


Seven club members served juice, 
coffee and cookies twice daily to faculty 
during the three-day registration. Miss 
Lena Exum is faculty sponsor. 

(Staff photo) 


656 students make Dean's List 


Total number of students ap¬ 
pearing on the Dean’s List for the 
first semester is 656. The list 
represents slightly more than 14 
per cent of the total enrollment 
of 4,480. 

The list also contains 68 more 
names than the ’72 fall Dean’s . 
List of 588. 

Of the 656, 72 posted straight 
A’s. 


Eligibility requirements for 
the Dean’s List are a minimum 
of 12 hours and at least 30 grade 
points with no grade lower than 
C. All day, evening academic and 
technical students who meet 
eligibility requirements are in¬ 
cluded. 

Students making all A’s are: 

Holly Wise Anderson, Fran¬ 
ces L. Battles, Elmer C. Beck- 


worth Jr., Aleta F. Bevel, Den¬ 
nis Gerald Black, Deborah Lynne 
Brown, Teresa Hughes Bryant, 
Martin Lee Camp. 

Belvin Ann Cantley, Susan E. 
Carey, Dale George Cates, Glenn 
E. Clark, Cheryl B. Connor, Bil¬ 
ly Ray Crim, Rhonda L. Dance, 
Herbert B. Daniels, Doris Maur- 

SEE DEAN'S LIST p. 4 


A new early admissions pro¬ 
gram pushed total spring enrol¬ 
lment to just short of 4,200 
students, according to High Scho¬ 
ol--College Coordinating Coun¬ 
selor Mrs. Judy Robertson. 

The program brings about 150 
high school seniors to TJC from 
John Tyler, Robert E. Lee, 
Thomas K. Gorman, Chapel Hill, 
Lindale, Whitehouse and Browns - 
boro. 

Under the new, state-ap- 
roved program, students needing 
four or less credits for high 
school graduation can qualify for 
a maximum of two TJC courses 
per semester. 

All courses open to regular 
college freshmen are offered to 
high school recruits. The bulk 
of new students, however, is ab¬ 
sorbed in basic studies during 
7 a.m. classes or those after 
2 p.m. 

“Since students must attend 
four high school classes per day, 
the time element restricts them 
to classes before or after high 
school. 

“Also most students stayed 
with regular courses such as 
English, math and history be¬ 
cause they were afraid to enroll 
in courses which may be of use 
to them later,’’ Mrs. Robertson 
explained. 

Credit for college work will 
be granted after students succes¬ 
sfully complete all high school 
graduation requirements. 

“Credit will be earned and 
held here until we are notified 
of your graduation,’’ Executive 
Administrative Assistant Edwin 
Fowler explained to about 60 
students registering last week in 
Wise Auditorium. 

After high school graduation, 
credits will be forwarded to col¬ 
leges students choose to attend. 

High school students will have 
the same rights and respon- 
sibilites as other freshmen, bar¬ 
ring interscholastic competition 
and unexcused absenses, Mrs. 
Robertson said. 

As full time counselor for 


sub-freshmen she warned, “If 
a student takes a course, like 
speech, he will disqualify him- 
sejf from all high school inter- 
scholastic speech competition. 
A student cannot take a course 
out here and compete with those 
who have not had the benefit 
of that training.’’ 

High school students have a 
stricter regulation concerning 
unexcused absenses than other 
TJC students. Only one is al¬ 
lowed before high school, parents 
and students are notified. 

“If you are not going to at¬ 
tend classes, don’t enroll,’’ 
Fowler advised them prior to 
registering the youngest group 
of students ever to attend reg¬ 
ular classes at TJC. 

Mrs. Robertson says this new 
program is an advantage to both 
high school administrators and 
students because of a wider 
choice of electives. 

“Sometimes a senior may 
have time for several electives 
but high school can’t or doesn’t 
offer as wide a choice of subjects 
as we do,’’ she explained. 

Educators in both high school 
and college will watch the new 
program to gain insights into the 
problem of changing from high 
school to college studies. 

J115 side lab door 
will be closed 

The Science Lab side door to 
J115 will be closed for most of 
the semester. 

“Because of its accessibility 
and convenience as an entrance 
to Jenkins Hall,’’ Biology In¬ 
structor Thomas Simmons says 
students use the door so exten¬ 
sively that “The thermostat set 
at 68 degrees can’t come back 
up with the numerous door open¬ 
ings.’’ 

Simmons, a member of the 
President’s Advisory Council, 
said closing of the door is another 
measure in energy conservation. 


Geology 
paves road 


to future 


By DOROTHY WOODWARD 

Energy, ecology and urban 
development problems--these 
relatively new problems are cre¬ 
ating increasing career oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Twenty-five careers related 
to these fields require geology 
majors, said J. M. Burket Jr., 
head of the geology department. 

The energy crisis has major 
oil companies looking for geolo¬ 
gists, paleontologists and paleo- 
botanists in “ever increasing 
numbers,’’ Burket said. 

“Oil companies also need 
persons trained in geophysics 
and geochemistry,’’ he added-- 
geophysics is concerned with 
subsurface structure of the earth 
in relation to oil and other min¬ 
eral deposits and geochemistry 
deals with the chemical composi¬ 
tion of the earth’s crust. 

Ecology and urhan develop¬ 
ment specialists need informa¬ 
tion in “lay language’’ about sub¬ 
structure of the land surface they 
study. Burket said geologists 
have always written for other 
geologists. He is a pioneer in 
putting geologic information into 
layman’s language for contract¬ 
ors, planners and others needing 
the information. 

“Urban Geology of Greater 
Waco’’ is the first work of its 
kind in layman’s language. Bur¬ 
ket completed the first study of 
the “Geology of Greater Waco’’ 
in 1959 as a master’s thesis at 
Baylor University. 

The simplified updated work 
was published in 1965 by the Bay¬ 
lor University Press and included 
the text of an address, “Geology 


and Urban Development,’’ by Pe¬ 
ter T. Flawn, director of Bureau 
of Economic Geology, University 
of Texas at Austin. Flawn has 
since become president of the 
University of Texas at San An¬ 
tonio. 

The book received national 
notice and Burket received a 
citation from Outstanding Educa¬ 
tors of America, Washington, 
D. C. giving “recognition of con¬ 
tribution to the advancement of 
higher education and service to 
the community.’’ 

More important to Burket, it 
brought a wave of inquiries. 
Other geologists began similar 
stadies in their own communi¬ 
ties. 

He says every prospective 
homeowner can benefit from 
these studies--if they are avail¬ 
able for their area. Burket point¬ 
ed out that the ground under and 
surrounding a structure deter¬ 
mines its stability. 

Homes are being built today 
that will “sag or crack or go 
sliding down a hill or eventually 
be destroyed by an earthquake,’’ 
he said. 

In choosing a homesite, he 
cited some areas have landfills 
over old dumps and will sink. 
Others are unstable because of 
faults. Some roads have undercut 
slopes and the slope will fail. 

“Waco built a dam across a 
fault and it broke and had to be 
rebuilt,’’ he said. 

Because of Burket, geologi¬ 
cal studies of Waco are on file 
at city hall. Contractors, city 
planners and home owners can 
spot hazards if they examine the 
study. Most Waco contractors 


have a copy, Burket said. 

Burket added urban geology 
studies to his physical geology 
classes this year. He believes 
it to be the first time the study 
has been included at the junior 
college level. 

It is a new field- - “demands 
for urban geologists are going 
to be tremendous,’’ Burket said. 

He believes oceanography is 
another field of future develop¬ 
ment and opportunity. The sea 
is the greatest reserve of energy 
and food. Graduate work in ocean¬ 
ography requires^ geology de¬ 
gree at the two leading research 
facilities. These are Woods’ 
Hole, Mass, and Scripps School 
of Oceanography in California. 

Land water is also important. 
Burket lists hydrology as an 
important and growing branch of 
geology. He says the Texas Water 
Development Board estimates a 
need to employ 150-250 special¬ 
ists in 10 years. 

Land-use planning and envir¬ 
onmental geology are new fields 
for geology majors. Petroleum 
geology and mining are better 
known branches. Others are geo- 
medicine, carrography, glacial 
geology and teaching. 

“I may have left something 
out,’’ Burket said in summariz¬ 
ing geological and geological re¬ 
lated opportunities. 

But he believes in the fu¬ 
ture of geology and the demand 
for geologists. 

“Man is dependent on natural 
resources and re-use of natural 
resources. He must learn to re¬ 
cycle. The field is without limit. 

“Geology based studies are 
necessities of the future.’’ 
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Education system revolves around student 


TJC’s new coordinated high school program recog¬ 
nizes two college courses per semester for high 
school seniors. 

The program has a double value because these 
courses count as high school credits and college credit 
after the seniors graduate. 

The program therefore benefits students by letting 
them start to college while they are still in high 
school. 

Students who take college courses in high school 
can graduate from college earlier and get a head start 
in their careers. 

Under the old system, students spend 12 years in 
high school and a minimum of four years in college 
in preparation to earn a living. 

These 16 years are some of the best years in life. 


The new program also helps students glimpse what 
college is like and in turn can be a decisive factor in 
whether he goes to college. 

If high school students use the program to its full 
advantage, they can further their education while in 
high school, graduate from college early and get a 
head start in their careers. 

The coordinated program is another way of accel¬ 
erating education. 

Teachers and administration in both high school 
and college are only instruments through which tax¬ 
payers educate students. 

The whole educational system is based around the 
student. 

That’s what education is all about. 



A switch in time 


This picture appeared in the TJC 
News Nov. 7--before the public clamor 
began on the energy crisis--but its 
, message bears repeating. Students and 
faculty can walk down halls in all 


campus buildings and find lights burn¬ 
ing in empty rooms. It’s still a matter 
of remembering to flip the switch when 
leaving a room--at home and on 
campus. (Staff photo) 


Foreign language study demands persistence 


By DIANE WILCOX 


Regardless of whether learn¬ 
ing a foreign ’ language comes 
easily for some and is difficult 
for others, “Love it or leave 
it” is applicable. 

Mastery of the language 
through persistence and dedica¬ 
tion is the key. 

It’s a matter of learning its 


To the Reader: 

The Tyler Junior College 
News accepts letters from reg¬ 
ularly enrolled day students. 

Letters are printed as they 
come to the editor’s desk. The 
only editing is deletion of po¬ 
tentially libelous statements and 
what the staff considers crude 
language. 

Polls show letters, are the 
most widely read of all con¬ 
tents. 

The TJC News offers this 


grammar, pronounciation, struc¬ 
ture--but most important, it is a 
matter of study. It’s either study 
or else. 

According to Jermone Walsh, 
language instructor in French, 
Spanish and German, “One of 
the most difficult parts of learn¬ 
ing another language is the gram¬ 
matical structure which differs 
in each language.’’ 

One reason for the difficulty 


page to students and encourages 
its readers to express their opin¬ 
ions as long as they are not 
libelous. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory for publication. The 
lab is in P204. 

Editors ask that authors sign 
their names and give their ad¬ 
dresses and phone numbers. 

Editor, 

Byron White 


in learning structure, Walsh 
says, is that many students do 
not know their own language well 
enough to attempt learning an¬ 
other. 

Sophomore Kay Grooms of 
Tyler finds the “hardest part’’ 
of learning French is ‘ ‘The verbs. 
It’s hard to remember the tense 
and how it’s formed.” 

Freshman Lillian Nuckels of 
Jasper agrees with Miss Grooms 
when she says “the hardest part 
about studying Spanish is the verb 
section.” 

Freshman Linda Marshall of 
Waxahachie has found “doing the 
exercises in the Spanish note¬ 
book” has helped her to under¬ 
stand the language better. 

No matter how easy or diffi¬ 
cult a language may seem, the 
only tool that is a sure success 
is “study.” 

Walsh says once the “stu¬ 
dent has gone through the steps 
of a bit of grammar he begins 
to enjoy the language because he 
can manipulate and express ideas 
that are his own. ” 

Will there one day be a uni¬ 
versal language? 

Walsh’s answer is an emphat¬ 
ic “No. People do not want to 
give up their heritage.” 


d,?ac//e Yhautiox. 


Apache Belle career 


builds lifetime values 


Meeting new people is a 
chance every Belle gets during 
her two years. This experience 
develops individual personali¬ 
ties. Belles learn from the be¬ 
ginning to show poise, be friend¬ 
ly and to always smile. The 
Apache Belle smile is as tradi¬ 
tional as her gold and white uni¬ 
form. 

A Belle is a goodwill am¬ 
bassador participating in a var¬ 
iety of performances for The 
Lions’ Club, United Fund andKi- 
wanians. 

Each day of the'two-year ca¬ 
reer is a continued improvement 
physically and mentally. Exer¬ 
cising is stressed as a daily 
habit to develop. This not only 
improves physical condition but 
also helps to improve dancing 
.abilities, especially the Apache 
Belle highkicks. 

Techniques of applying make¬ 
up correctly and improving hair 
styles to fit the individual are 
taught at the beginning of sum¬ 
mer practices. A Belle is re¬ 
quired to have her hair length 
no longer than her shoulders. 
She is permitted to create her 
own hair style to suit her taste. 

The football field is only the 
stage for the Apache Belle image. 
What the public sees each week¬ 
end is a small part of the over¬ 
all experience each Apache Belle 
learns that she can use the rest 
of her life. 


Tgler Junior College Heuis 


Tyler Jumor College News, official newspaper of Tyler Junior 
College, is published every Wednesday except durincj holidays and 
examinations by the journalism classes. 

The views presented are those of the staff and do not neces¬ 
sarily reflect administrative policies of the college. Signed articles 
are the views of the writer, but not necessarily of the TJC News 
staff. 

Letters to the editor must be signed. 

Tyler Junior College News is a member of the Associated 
Collegiate Press and the Texas Junior College Press Association. 

Phone in news tips and stories to 592-6468. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One Semester.$1.50 

Two Semesters..$2.50 

STAFF FOR THIS ISSUE 

Editor..Byron White 

Sports Editor.Pat Turner 

Advertising Staff.Nobuko Odahara, Byron White 


By LANEY BURNS 
A Freshman Belle 


An Apache Belle’s two-year 
career nets a life-time of values 
an ex-Belle can draw on. The 
few short minutes of field per¬ 
formance each week touch only 
the surface of the real meaning 
of Belles. 

Throughout the six weeks of 
summer practice, a freshman 
Belle builds friendships with 
other girls in tryouts, establish¬ 
ing lasting relationships through 
disappointments and accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Learning to accept downfalls 
and keeping each candidate’s 
spirit up is part of what being a 
Belle is all about. 

Self-confidence is of prime 
importance for a Belle. As she 
performs, she must always be 
sure of every move and dance 
step she takes. The best way a 
Belle can achieve confidence is 
through daily practices and exer¬ 
cises both in class and out. 

Each Beile must accept re¬ 
sponsibilities. She shoulders the 
reputation of TJC and Tyler as 
she carries their names tc other 
towns in Texas, as well as such 
places as Mexico City, Washing¬ 
ton D.C. and Denver on special 
game performances for the Dal¬ 
las Cowboys. 
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’Podium'article describes ApacheBand 


Fall issue of “The Podium” 
includes an article on the Apache 
Band--the first junior college 
band to form chapters of Kappa 
Kappa Psi fraternity and Tau 
Beta Sigma sorority. 

KKP and TBS are national 
band organizations serving a 
band, its director, the music de¬ 
partment and the college. 

“The Podium” is the official 
magazine of the two organiza¬ 
tions and published bi-annually. 

Two Apache Band members 
are responsible for the two-page 
article. Tyler sophomore Don 
Etheridge wrote the story and 
Eric Callaway took the pictures. 

In the story, Etheridge, pres¬ 
ident of the new Zeta Xi chapter, 
details the history of the two 
chapters, their projects and 
activities of the band and its 
members. For example, he men¬ 
tions the December performance 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
ORGANIZATION 

Meets 3 p. m. 
Wednesday 

Wesley Foundation 
All Are Invited 


of the Apache Belles and Band 
at the Dallas Cowboys-Denver 
Broncs football game in Denver. 

Pictures include a group shot 
of the Band, charter members 
of the Zeta Xi Epsilon Eta chap¬ 


ters, their sponsors Band Di¬ 
rector Jack Smith and music in¬ 
structor Miss Gladys Best, and 
TJC’s campus. 

The new chapters are under 
the sponsorship of Gamma Phi 


and Beta Zeta chapters at Ste¬ 
phen F. Austin University. 

Highlighting the year’s activi¬ 
ties for the chapters was a visit 
by KKP and TBS Executive Sec¬ 
retary Robert Rubin. 


Library to add audio-visual room 


By JAY RUMBELOW 

Addition of instructional video 
tapes in color to Vaughn Library 
Learning Resources Center has 
prompted administrators to plan 
another audio-visual room and 
install another color monitor. 

Audio-visual rooms equipped 
for color have been in use since 
the start of the semester, Aca¬ 
demic Dean I. L. Friedman said. 

The new audio-visual room 
will be housed in the library along 
with two rooms in use. 

The new addition will provide 
seating for an “average size 
class,” says Friedman. 

Future plans call for installa¬ 


tion of two additional 23-inch 
color monitors for the second 
floor of the library. The color 
monitors will each serve 10 per¬ 
sons and will be located beside 
black-and-white monitored car¬ 
rels. 

“The color system is a ver¬ 
satile addition to our learning 
resources center because color 
enhances certain courses,” 
Friedman said. 

Friedman introduced color to 
faculty members at an August 
meeting. He instructed them to 
take “full advantage of this new 
learning tool.” 

He pointed out that faculty in 
some courses favor color over 


Methodist Center to host 
supper program Monday 


Wesley Methodist Student 
Center invites all students to its 
monthly supper program begin- 


MELODgSHOP 

Two Locations 

218 W. FRONT S. BROADWAY 

592-0868 at LOOP 323 

597-4653 

Tapes • Records • Guitars 
Amps • Stereo Equipment 

Panasonic, Craig, & Lear Jet 
Car & Home Stereo Equipment 

Sales • Service • Installation 


GUITARS & AMPS by- 


Gibson, Ovation, 
Yamaha, Epiphone and Others... 


ning at 6:30 p.m. Monday. 

MSC Director Harvey Beck- 
endorf says the supper is free 
to all TJC students “who sign 
for it” on the bulletin board 
in the center. 

The supper will be compli¬ 
ments of the women of the Glen- 
wood United Methodist Church 
in Tyler. They will serve the 
supper in the recreation room 
of the student center. 

Program speaker will be the 
Rev. Bill Scales, pastor of Pol¬ 
lard Memorial United Methodist 
Church in Tyler. 

Merryl Sides, president of 
the Methodist Student Council, 
will conduct the program in the 
Wesley chapel. 

Beckendorf promises the pro¬ 
gram, running until about 8 p.m., 
“will be interesting and will give 
the students a chance to meet 
new friends.” 

individual pictures 
ready for students 

Students who had individual 
pictures made by Rolan Crawford 
Studio for the ’74 yearbook can 
pick them up in the Journalism 
Lab, P204. 

The billfold size pictures will 
not cost anything because stu¬ 
dents paid for them in the fall. 

Students may pick up pictures 
between 9 a.m.-3:30 p.m. from 
journalism secretary Mrs. Cindy 
Early. 


\ FROM YOUR COCA-COLA BOTTLER 

net a colonola rocfr beer 

DRINK 

BtaPiBB 


TRADEMARK 


with the easy taste that 
goes down good 

•MR. P IBB" IS A TRADEMARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


TYLER COCA COLA BOTTLING COMPANY 


black and white. An example of 
this is the special interest in¬ 
terest of instructors in courses 
in physical sciences and chemis¬ 
try for color film. 

The new color system will 
not replace black and white but 
will “aid in certain areas of edu¬ 
cation where it is better adapt¬ 
ed,” Friedman said. 

George Aiken, learning cen¬ 
ter technician, redesigned the 
film studio to meet the needs 
of the color system. 

“The studio is comparable to 
any television station with the 
ability to produce color television 
tapes,” Friedman said. 

Thirty video tapes in color 
have been produced to replace 
black and white tapes on the same 
subjects. More color will be pro¬ 
duced of “increased interest,” 
Friedman said. 
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$ DEAN'S LIST 

(CONTINUED FROM P. I) 

ine Davis, Cathy Lynn Dintelman, 
Cecilia Ann Dyess, Phillip W. 
Easton, Deborah Rose Eggers. 

James Wm. Ferguson. Beth 
Ann Goodgame. George C. Harri¬ 
son, Debbie Lynn Hays, Jon Mark 
Hazel. Jack Earl Holsomback, 
Alan Honeycutt. Pamela Kay Hub¬ 
bard, Ellyn Denise Hunley, Ben¬ 
nie Ray Killion. Doric C. Kirk¬ 
patrick, Karen S. Krawzik. 

Curtis W. Lawhorn. Roxanne 
Leath, Judy Martha Lewis, La- 
venda L. Macias. Delia Ann Math¬ 
is, Dennis E. Mayfield. Jean M. 
McClatchey, Joan C. McElroy. 

Continuing in all A's are: 

Marta Jo McGregor. Drusilla 
K. McMullen. Reba Marie Mel¬ 
ton. Donna Kay Mettier. Patricia 
Montgomery, Jenny Lou Nix, 
Charles L. Nunnally. Cary Illene 
Parker, Mary C. Patterson, Em¬ 
ily Kay Ramsour. Cathy Rowsey, 
Helen Corridon Sides, Elton Jay 
Simpson. 

Also James Leland Starr. 
Linda Diane Stidham, Helen F. 
Strohschein. BarbaraE. Thomas, 
Thomas Rusk Tunnell. Janis C. 
Vanderpool, Vicki Jo Wainwright, 
Shirley Anne Walker, Lisa Diane 
Wathen. George W. Welborn, Judy 
K. White. Andrew John Wileman. 
Marilyn Kay Williams. Vanessa 
Jo Woodson, Dorothy D. Wood¬ 
ward. Bobbie Lynne Wright, Jana 
Kay York. Karen Lynne Zander. 

Other honor roll students are: 

Johnny Robert Agrego, Thom¬ 
as M. Adair, Leo Jason Adams, 
Sheryl Ann Adams, Jane Ellen 
Aday, Ronald E. Adcock, Wil¬ 
liam B. Allee, James O. Allen 
Jr.. W'illiam La Von Allen, Susan 
Lynn Amason. Michael L. Ander¬ 
son. Calvin Wayne Andrews, Ma¬ 
ry Jo Andrews. 

James M. Armstrong, Linda 
D. Armstrong. Elaine J. Arnold. 
James Terrell Audas, John Greg¬ 
ory Gain. Stephen C. M. Balliet, 
Wallace B. Bankhead, Jeffrey L. 
Barber. Theresa D. Barber. 

Lori Ellyn Bardwell. Irene 
Barnes. Don Barrett Barton, 
Frances Joan Barton, Virgile 
Paul Bateman, Susan E. Bauer, 
Bethann J. Beacham, William E. 
Beacham Jr., Caral Ann Beaty, 
Grace J. Beck, Amy L. Bedding- 
field. Kenneth L. Bedford. 
Charles Edward Bell, Deborah A. 
Bennett, John David Berry, Max¬ 
ine H. Berry. 

Dianne C. Betts, Mary Lou 
Bice. Denise Gay Blackburn, 
Elaine M. Blackmon, Shirley J. 
Blackwell, Becky Leigh Blakeley, 
Beverly J. Blakeley, Bruce Emil 
Bloch, Joan Patrice Boggio, Es¬ 
sie B. Boldon, Jenny Sue Bosley, 
Kenneth M. Boudreaux, Belinda 
Boultinghouse, Roberta Ann 
Bounds, Wanda Francis Bowie, 
Clyde Alvin Boyce. 

Michael Leo Boyd, David 
Brent Bozell, Rebecca Anne Bra- 
cey, James Whitten Bray. Cynthia 
M. Breedlove, Catherine Brew- 
erton, Mary A. Brewerton, Lan- 
ny Ross Bridges, Belinda Brown, 
Cathy Diane Brown. 


Elizabeth L. Brown. Lisa Ann 
Brown, Rosalind Anita Bryan, 
Bobby Glynn Bryant, Holly Mich¬ 
ele Buck. Donald A. Buckner, 
Gregory T. Burdette, James Wil¬ 
liam Burnop. Elaine Gayle Burns, 
Peggy D. Caddell, Richard Alan 
Cain, Kathryn Sue Caldwell, 
James Eric Callaway, John Floyd 
Campbell, Tommie C. Campbell. 

Sherrie L. Canfield, Linda 
Kay Cargal, Donna LynnCarrell, 
Lana J. Lynn Carter, Maria D. 
Carvajal, Cynthia Diann Cary, 
Phyllis J. Case, Enrique Castil¬ 
lo. Robert Lanier Cates. 

Cathy Louise Catoe, Mary 
Catherine Caves, Kenneth W. 
Certain. Tommy Jack Chambers, 
Michael n. chapman, William 
D. Chapman, Joni B. Chitwood, 
Marie Ann Choice, Jeanette 
Clark, Peggy Ann Clavijo, Gary 
Lynn Clay, John Randall Clay, 
Dianne Cody. 

Corey Wayne Collins, Patri¬ 
cia Ann Connor, Rod Wayne Cook, 
Bobbie Jo Cossey, Doris Jane 
Courcier, Terry Don Cowan, Ray 
Edward Cox Jr., Mary Nell Craft, 
Angela Sue Craig, Helen C. Craw¬ 
ford, Pamela Sue Crawford, Di¬ 
ana Crim, Candy Sue Crocker, 
William Bomer Crook. 

John Duane Cross, Shelley 
Cross, everett G. Cummings, 
Terry Lou Cunningham, Benton 
L. Curry, Davie Leon Daniels, 
Doris L. Davenport, Annette E- 
laine Davis, Carolyn Joyce Da¬ 
vis. Connie G. Davis, Debra Ann 
Davis, Mary Quick Davis, Pa¬ 
tricia Lynn Davis, Douglas John 
Day, Martha Jean'Day. 

Kathy L. DeOrnellas, Patrice 
Ann Dennehy, Terry R. Douglas, 
David Patrick Doyle, Mark C. 
Dubberley, Debra Gale Duke, 
Fred Lanier W. Duncan, Pamela 
Kaye Duncan, Teresa Mae Eck- 
enfels, Gary Michael Edgar, Del 
Mount Edwards, Dorothy C. Ed¬ 
wards. 

Kynda Ruth Edwards, Stephen 
Alan Edwards, Elda Kathleen Eg - 
gen, Carol Jean Egloff, Coy Ray 
Ellis, Janet Lynn Ellis, Kathy Sue 
Ellis, Richard Eugene Ellis, 
Sharon Lee Ellis, John A. Epper¬ 
son, Phillip M. Eshleman. 

Jill M. Etsinger, Deborah K. 
Eubanks. Shelley Ann Evans, 
Kathryn Ann Fagan, James W. 
Figueira, Maryanna Finch, 
Tamora Anne Flanigin, George 
Wayne Fleming, Melinda Sue 
Fleming. Clarence C. Ford, Don¬ 
ald Roy Forte, Barbara Anne 
Foster, James Hubbard Foster. 

John Eric Freeman, Patricia 
Lynn French, Karen E. Fuller, 
Gladys I. Galloway, Tommye Jan 
Gardner, Kathy jean Garner. 

Joni Delane Garrett, Marjorie 
Rae Gentil, Debra Denise George, 
Mary Rice Gibson, Jan Lyne 
Gilmer, Sidney Joseph Gilpin, 
Stephen R. Glaspie, Mary E. Go- 
dat, Karen Lee Golden, Richard 
Lee Golden, Dwight L. Goodman, 
Joy Beth Gore, Lisa Ruth Gra¬ 
cia, R. Bradley Green. 

Sally Greene, Walter D. Grid¬ 
er, Joe Harvel Griffin, Pamela 
Eve Griffin, Debbie Lin Griffith, 
Rebecca Kay Grooms, Jimmy 


Earl Guillot. 

Susan Jan Gulley, Douglas 
Lee Guthrie, Vicki Lee Guthrie, 
Rebecca Jo Gwin, Robbyn Hack¬ 
er, Linda Diane Hagains, Adra 
Collett Halbert. 

Claudia Jan Halstead, Lynn 
Hamilton, Charles Frank Hanger, 
Darrell W. Hanssen, William Da¬ 
vid Harris, Debra Lynn Hart, 
Forest Hartsfield, Bradford W. 
Harvey. 

Gloria Jean Hayter, Nancy 
Kay Heard, Blair Heines, Karen 
Lynn Hejkal, Patricia N. Hen¬ 
derson, Beverly L. Hendrick, 
Wilma Fay Henry, Jerry Edward 
Hensley, Cindianne Herring, 
Larry Hester. 

Ronald G. Hightower, Brenda 
Gail Hill, Patricia Gail Hill, Ran¬ 
dolph A. Hill, Thomas Kenneth 
Hill. 

Sherran E. Hilliard, Sheila 
Kay hindman, Ruby Hinson, Enola 
Gay Hitt, Lynn Phillip Hitt, Deb¬ 
orah Dee Holder, Sheila D. Hol¬ 
land, Lance Henry holmes, 
Thomas Lee Honea, Karen Ann 
Hood, Lewis Frank Hooker, ka- 
ren Sue Hoover, Robert David 
Hopkins. 

Karin E. Horton, Kenneth 
Wayne Horton, Trudy Gay How¬ 
ard, James H. Huckabee, Karen 
Ray Hudeck, Cindy Anne Hudson, 
Debbie S. Hudson, James Davie} 
Huff, Denise Ann Hulsey, Mary 
Anna Hutson, Jen E. Ihle. 

Dawn Inman, Peggy Lou In¬ 
man, Barbara B. Jackson, Phil 
Stacy Jackson, Linda Sue James, 
Patricia James, Sonja Ruth Jar¬ 
vis, Robert M. Jeffers, Tommy 
Ray Jerger, Beverly Diann Jes¬ 
sie, L. LaVerne Jobe. 

Charlie Johnson, James W. 
Johnson Jr., John Michael John¬ 
son, Johnny G. Johnson, Kathy 
Johnson, Laurence Don Johnson, 
Philip E. Johnson. 

Sandra Sides Johnson, Sarah 
Ann Johnson, Jamye Johnston, 
William F. Johnston, Jacquelyn 
Jones, James Wood Jones. 

Lesa Virginia Jones, Mike 
David Jones, Patricia Kay Jones, 
Ronald C. Jordan, Randy David 
Joslin, Vicki Jan Kemp, Deborah 
Kay Kent, Beth Kerr. 

$usan M. Khirallah, Tommye 
Jo Khirallah, Dena Kay Kidd, 
Aubrey M. Kiefer, Kim Lyn Kil¬ 
gore. 

Kenneth Ralph Kinney, Red¬ 
mond Kinsella Jr., George W. 
Kitchens, KarenK. Klee, Deborah 
Sue Klietz, Debbie Ann Knight, 
Linda Gail Knight. 

Stephen M. Knight, Linda Jean 
Krantz, Frances M. Kretschmer, 
Lou Ann Kuck, Eric Jay Kunz- 
man, Kathann LaFerney, Robert 
Allen Lamb, Glenda Ann Lancast¬ 
er, Brenda Renee Lane, W'alter 
C. Langford Jr. 

Julie K. Lapington, Mary Ce¬ 
lia Lasater, Linda Carolyn La¬ 
tham, Marc D. Lemons, James 
Mark Leonard, Annah Marie 
Lewis, Pamela Sue Lewis, Hughie 
M. Libhart Jr., Keith Wayne Li- 
gon, Carol Lee lint. 

Billy W. Linville, John Ed¬ 
ward Lipscomb, Lillian Lock- 
ridge, Barbara Ann Long, Patrick 
James Long, Charlotte Jean 
Love, Mary Catherine Love. 

Randall Frank Lowrey, Mary 
Kay Maedgen, Dianne E. Ma- 
gouirk, Charles R. Mallory, Deb- 
rah Jean Maness, James Stephen 


Mannix, Brenda Sharon Martin, 
Robert Lynn Martin, Susan Ann 
Martin. 

Richard D. Martinez, Bessie 
K. Martufi, Becky B. Masters, 
John S. Mathews, Anthony Wayne 
Mathis, Jacqueline Maxfield, Bob 
Ford Mayfield, Devon D. Mayo, 
Cheri D. McCabe, Gene Wilton 
McCabe, Lisa McClean, Carrie 
R. McClenny, Jerry Lynn Mc¬ 
Combs, Albert McCoy Jr., Mary 
Gail McCoy. 

Sheila K. McFadden, Clayton 
R. McFarland, Becky Ann McGee, 
Sandra Kay McGinney, Jennifer 
A. McGuire, Joe Neal McHam, 
Randy A. McIntosh, MellonieAnn 
McKay, Marsha A. McMichael. 

Nancy Sue McNamara, JohnT. 
Means, Norma Ann Medford, 
Debra Sue Miears, Carl Mikule, 
Glen Edwin Milham Jr., Lenise 
D. Miller, Randie Sue Miller, 
Jane Arlene Milliron, Sheryl De¬ 
nise Mills, Cyndi L. Mitchell, 
Loretta M. Mitchell. 

Ruth G. Mitchell, Michael Ray 
Mizzles, Elizabeth Montgomery, 
Carless L. Moore II, Cynthia 
Kaye Morris, Jeanette M. Mor¬ 
ris, Martha Jane Morris, Patri¬ 
cia J. Moseley, Leslie V. Mos¬ 
ley. 

Marilyn Rene Murphy, Kath¬ 
erine Y. Nabors, Danny Frank 
Neeley, Jo Anne Neff, Robert L. 
Neill, Donna Jane Nesbitt. 

Sherry Ann Nesom, Ronald 
Wade Newland, Marian Dee Nich¬ 
ols, Jenny Lou Nix, Christina 
M. Nordyke, Howard Lee Norris, 
Staci Lynn Norris, Lillian Ann 
Nuckels, Michael T. O’Brien, 
Lucinda Gail O-Bryan. 

Nobuko Odahara, Gilda Dianne 
Owens, Tracy Lynn Owens, Nancy 
Anne Owings, Terry Lynne Par¬ 
ish. 

Beverly Ann Partin, Sharon 
£. Patterson, Deborah Sue 
Payne, Kema Payne, Susan Pear¬ 
son, Bobby Jo Permenter, Jack 
Clayton Perritt, Martha Renee 
Perry. 

David A. Persinger, Horace 
M. Peters Jr., Sally Anne Peters, 
Susan Helen Peters, Dorothy C. 
Pettigrew, Catherine Jean Pfaff, 
Karen Phillips, Kay Phillips, 
Marianne Pierson, Nita Kay 
Pinkerton, Elizabeth Ann Pipak. 

John A. Piper, Betty Lynn 
Pitts, Debbie Sue Pitts, Donald 
Wayne Pitts, Levyn R. Pleasant, 
James D. Polasek, Jonelle M. 
Pollard, Ginger Pomroy, Laura 
Potter, Deborah Sue Potts, Deb¬ 
orah Rene Prater, Sandra C. Pra¬ 
ter, sharon Ruth Preston, 
Deborah L. Prince, Deborah Sue 
Ramey, Mary Frances Rash, Jean 
Anne Ray, Phyllis Ann Renshaw. 

Candace M. Richardson, Her¬ 
bert M. Richardson, Michael 
Carrol Riley, Rebecca Fay Ri¬ 
ley, Lyndell Wayne Rivers, Kathy 
Jo Roberson, Patsy Jane Roberts, 
Robin Wesley Roberts. 

Trenia L. Robertson, Gerry 
E. Robinson, Randy L. Robinson, 
Roberta T. Robinson, Laura S. 
Robison, Roger Martin Rodman, 
Deborah D. Rogers,' Harold Joe 
Rogers. 


Suzy Rogers, Linda Sue Ro¬ 
mero, Karla Rowan, Kay Row¬ 
land, James M. Rozell Jr., Jay 
W. Rumbelow, Jerry Don Rus¬ 
sell, Patti Jo Samford, James 
Robert Samples. 

Dessie 'vidi'ie samuels, Eve¬ 
lyn J. Sanders, Jeffie Jill San¬ 
ders, John E. Satterwhite, Sheryl 

A. Scarbrough, Paula K. Scar¬ 
brough, Betty M. Schuler, Garvin 
Lowell Scott, Evelene Seaton. 

Debra Ann Sedlacek, Sharon 
Shepherd, Kathleen A. Shieldes, 
Jerry R. Shipman, Ralph R. Sim¬ 
mons, Roy Dale Simmons. 

William M. Skillern, Edgar 
H. Skolaut Jr., Anna L. Smith, 
Bennie H. Smith, Delisa Gayle 
Smith, Ina Kay Smith. 

Judith Leah Smith, Kim Smith, 
Lonnie Marel Smith, Rhonda Ann 
Smith, Rial Boyce Smith, Rita 
Gail Smith, Donna Kay Spark¬ 
man, Martha E. Spiller, Darla 
Lurie Spitzer, Suzanne Stagner. 

Mark K. Stephens, Terrie Ste¬ 
vens, Isha Marie Stokes, Manuel 
Henry Stokley, Shirley JeneStok- 
ley, Frances G. Stover, Kathryn 
C. Stover, Rebecca A. Summer¬ 
lin, Sandy Lou Surratt, William 
David Swartz, Brown L. Sweatt 
Jr. 

Brad Russell Taylor, Teresa 
Marie Taylor, Lois A. Terrell, 
Vivian Harlene Terry, Cecile 
Thomas, Randal Paul Thomas, 
Elizabeth D. Thompson, Robert 

B. Thompson. 

Sherry Anne Thompson, Celia 
Lyn Tillery, Sandra L. Toler, 
James Sowers Tomlin, Jennifer 
J. Tomlin, Joyce Tomlin, Deb¬ 
orah A. Townsend, Lora Lynn 
Trainer. 

Cecile Trimble, Daniel W. 
Tucker Jr., Patricia Ann Tuck¬ 
er, David Charles Tuel, Kathryn 
Lynn Turman, Teresa Lynn Tur¬ 
ner, Terri Kay Tyner, David Kev¬ 
in Van Pelt, Teresa C. VanSandt, 
Virginia Lea Vicars, Vicki G. 
Vickery. 

Harvey S. Vincent, Lesa Eva 
Wagner, Sharon Lynne Wagner, 
Peggy Nell Wagstaff, Arnold Ovid 
Walker, Julia Jane Walters, Ste¬ 
phen M. Walton, Karen Louise 
Ward. 

Donna Luna Warren, Terry 
Gail Warren, Anthony Washing¬ 
ton, Terrye F. Washington, Re- 
bekah Gay Watson, Ben Franklin 
Weaver, Kathy Lee Weiss, Cindy 
Lou Welch, Delbert Welch, 
Thomas Joe West. 

Lavenda Westmoreland, 
Pamela Sue Wheeler, Jeffrey Neil 
Wherry, Linda Sue White, 
Marilyn Sue White. 

Randall Gordon White, Steven 
Douglas White, June Ann Whitus, 
Sameul A. Wigley, Jennifer R. 
Wilkerson, Rebecca G. Wilker- 
son, Evelyn Lee Wilks, Cheryl 
Ann Williams. 

Deborah Lee Williams, Don¬ 
ald Lee Williams, Jack D. Wil¬ 
liams, Jerry D. Williams, Kath¬ 
leen W. Williams, Kimberly A. 
Williams. 

Patricia Williams, Queen E. 
Williams, Sheila E. Williams, 
Debra Diane Willis, Melodie Ann 
Willis, Charolett Willtrout, Jan¬ 
et Berry Wilson, Susan Wilson, 
Carolyn Wing. 

Joyce Ann Winters, Steve 
Robert Wolfe, Cindy Lou Wood, 
Martha Ruth Wood, Sharon Lynne 
Woods, Rhonda A. Wooldridge, 
William A. Wright, Capri A. 
Wynne, Douglas hughes Young, 
Jackie H. Young Jr. 

Also Robert Keith Young, 
Sheri L. Youngberg, Debra Gay 
Youngblood, Kimberly Zeiss, 
Randall Mark Ziehe. 



ITS 

LATER THAN 
YOU THINK. 

On 1 April 1974 , time runs out for you to 
enroll in the 2-year Air Force ROTC Program* on 
this campus. And here’s what you’ll do missing: 

■ $100 a month, tax-free, during your junior 
and senior years. 

■ the chance to win a full Air force scholarship 
(including tuition, lab fees, the works). 

■ a challenging job as an Air Force officer upon 
graduation. 

plus 

■ a future wherethesky is no limit. 

Contact Captain R. A. Gregory _ 

at Lamar University (713-838-881 4)_ 

(Available only to college juniors or students 
having at least 2 academic years left befom 
graduation.) 

Find Yourself A Future In Air Force ROTC. 
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2 HOT DOGS 
FRENCH FRIES 
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( Tribe to seek 4th conference win I 


Ten Apaches sign 
with senior colleges 


By PAT TURNER 

Conference basketball gets 
back into action Thursday as the 
Apaches play at Paris Junior 
College. 

The Apaches bring a 3-1 con¬ 
ference record after defeating 
Angelina College and Jackson¬ 
ville Baptist College. 

The Tribe has an overall 
record of 16-3, losing twice to 
powerful fourth-ranked San Ja¬ 
cinto College and to Panola Jun - 
ior College. 

This will be the first match 
this year between the Apache 
eagers and the Dragons. 

Head Basketball Coach Floyd 
Wagstaff feels “the Dragons will 
npt be a pushover.” 

“They’re much improved 
over last year,” commented 
Wagstaff. “They’ve lost several 
games this year which makes 
people think they’re not strong. 
But Paris has played some of the 
strongest teams in the nation.” 

The Dragons get most of their 
energy from the guard positions. 

“They have two experienced 
sophomores at those positions,” 
said Wagstaff. “Also they have 
more height than we do which 
may help.” 

Saturday was a night of 
troubles as the Tribe lost to 
Panola 83-77. 

Despite a brilliant 38-point 
performance by Evans the 
Apaches were hampered again by 
cold shooting. 

“They just outplayed us,” 
said Wagstaff, “They really 
wanted to win and it showed.” 

However, Monday the Apaches 
bounced back to defeat conference 
leader Henderson 85-80 on the 
shooting of Evans and Phillips. 

After a slow start the Tribe 
picked up their feet and built 
a 40-31 lead before the threatning 
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Cardinals came within three as 
the half ended 44-41. 

The Apaches came back the 
second half with five consecutive 
baskets by Evans and 
Mackey’s rebounding. 

‘ The Apaches broke the game 
open again as they lead 81-71 
before the Cards made the final 
attempts to win. 

The Tribe has won seven 
of their last eight games defeat¬ 
ing Angelina College before the 
holidays and coming back to de¬ 
feat Texas College, Wiley Col¬ 
lege, andCentennaryJunior Var¬ 
sity. 

The Apaches then went on to 
defeat Hill College 78-72 giving 
up a 24-point U .d against the 
Rebels. 

“Conditioning has been one of 
our problems all year,” said 
Wagstaff. “We don’t play full 
games. We play awhile, then 
loaf. Also we don’t always get 
our big man under the board.” 

But Wagstaff feels the Tribe 
has looked impressive mostly in 
their shooting ability and quick¬ 
ness. 

“Our shooting is what’s been 
helping us pull through,” Wag¬ 
staff said. “Vernon Evans and 
Milton Phillips are probably 
leading our scoring followed by 
Stan Sligh and Robert Owens.” 

“Owens has been quite im¬ 
pressive this year. He wasn’t 
expected to start at the first of 
the season, but now he’s in there 
averaging 17 points per game.” 

The Tribe relaxed another 
lead Thursday as they fell from 
a 15-point to a five-point spread 
before defeating Jacksonville 
Baptist 83-74. 

The Apaches took a quick 4-0 
lead against the Jaguars, but 
found themselves behind midway 
in the first half. 

Ten points from Phillips and 
eight by Evans gave the Apaches 
a slim 31-24 lead. 

The Jaguars’ rebounding and 
capitalizing on the Tribe’s mis¬ 
takes pulled them within one be¬ 
fore the Apaches regained a 36-30 
half-time lead. 

The Apaches came back 
strong in the second half gain¬ 
ing a quick 15 point lead with 
their hot shooting. 

But problems developed again 
for the eagers as Phillips, Sligh 
and Richardson got into foul 
trouble. 

Frustration developed more 
for the Apaches as the hot shoot¬ 
ing fell to a cold streak. But 
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the Apaches coasted to the victory 
on six quick points by Evans and 
Phillips. 

Leading the scoring for the 
Apaches was Evans with 27, fol¬ 
lowed by Phillips with 21. Other 
scores were added by Sligh who 
had nine points and Richardson 
with eight. 

The Apache bench helped in 
scoring as Jim Burton added five, 
Robert Mackey four, and Rufus 
Taylor put in three for the second 
conference victory. 

The Apache opponents in the 
conference race are “somewhat 
stronger than last year,” Wag¬ 
staff said. 

Top contender tenth ranked 
Henderson is slated to be the 
toughest opponent for the Apa¬ 
ches. 

“They’ll be the team to beat,’’ 
declared Wagstaff. “They’ve got 
a powerful ball club and good 
potential.” 

“Most of the teams are some¬ 
what alike this year,” he said. 
“Although Paris and Panola are 
seldom good in basketball, 
they’ve been tough this year. Also 
Lon Morris and Navarro who are 
always impressive should make 
the conference race a battle.” 

The Apaches go to Navarro 
Saturday after the Thursday game 
with Paris. The Tribe then goes 
to Lon Morris and to Waco for 
a game with the Baylor Junior 
Varsity. 

The eagers return home Feb¬ 
ruary 2 to host rival Kilgore. 


Ten Apache sophomore foot¬ 
ball players have signed with 
senior colleges. 

They are David McLeod, 
Wharton Foster, Don Forte, Pat 
Mason, Louis Vacatura, Tony 
Sandone, Anthony Armstrong, 
Larry Sims, Skippy Moore and 
Don Sanders. 

McLeod was first to sign 
after a December recruiting ses¬ 
sion with University of Texas 
Coach Darrell Royal. 


Foster and Forte also signed 
with Southwest Conference col¬ 
leges, Foster with Baylor and 
Forte with Arkansas University. 

Signing with out-of-state col¬ 
leges are Mason, North Eastern 
Louisiana University; Vacatura, 
West Virginia State University, 
and Sandone, Tampa University. 

Staying in Texas are Arm¬ 
strong, North Texas, Sims, 
Stephen F.Austin, and Sanders 
and Moore, San Angelo State. 
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Winners in our Drawing are- 


CAR STEREO 

Deborah Fay Williams 

$10 GIFT CERTIFICATE 

Debbie Floyd 
Nellie Price 
Ran do l Thomas 
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How would you 
like to sign die 

work you do? 

Would you be willing to tell the world, “I did this?” 

After all, you're pretty good at what you do. Probably 
proud of it, too. 

Well, most of us will never get to sign our work. And 
maybe that’s a shame. Because as good as we are, it might 
make us better. And we can afford to be. Whether we’re 
teachers or short-order cooks, farmers or 
steamfitters, sales managers or city 
managers. 

We’ll all have more to show for i 
More money, for one thing. 

Because we’ll be giving 
each other our 
money's worth 

for the products, the services and 
even the government we pay for. 

For another thing, we'll be giving Amer¬ 
ica a better chance to take on our foreign 
business competitors. Not just here. All around 
the world. That would help bring the lopsided 
balance of payments back onto our side. And 
make your dollar worth more. 

Best of all, as we hit our stride, we'll be protecting 
jobs here at home. For ourselves 
and the future. And we'll have a 
deeper sense of satisfaction in the 
jobs we've got. 

You don't have to sign your work to" 
see all these things happen. And more. 

J ust do the kind of work you'd be 
proud to have carry your name. A 

America. It only works 
as well as we do. 





The National Commission.on if/rc-dwctivilv. Washington. D C 
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Coeds from other lands find U.S. life 'liberal' 


Dictionary provides key 
to understanding America 



Nashwa Elkhouli of Egypt enumerates for reporters David Black, Kay Owens 
and Mike Jones some of the reasons why she thinks America is so great. 

(Staff Photo) 


Freedom impresses Egyptian coed 


By JOY WILLIAMS 

From the land of the pyra¬ 
mids. a bright-eyed energetic 
girl came across the waters to 
experience the freedom she had 
heard America offers. 

“Freedom is the big differ¬ 
ence.” says Nashwa Elkhouli of 
Cairo. Egypt, contrasting Amer¬ 
ica to her native land. 

Nashw'a came to the United 
States on a visa in 1970 as an 
indirect result of the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli war. Resulting from that 
conflict, her father’s entire pos¬ 
sessions were confiscated and 
redistributed according to the 
Socialist system of government. 

The slender, five-foot, dark¬ 
haired beauty, wearing a bold 
yellow plaid jumper and yellow 
sweater with brown platform 
shoes, has adapted to the styles 
of American living with ease. 

Contrasting the two countries, 
Nashwa says the main difference 
between young people in the Uni¬ 
ted States and those in Cairo is 
that “kids are more stubborn 
here. They resent being told how 
to do things. They take their 
numerous freedoms for grant¬ 
ed. ’ ’ 

Nashwa said the main differ¬ 
ence in educational systems of 
the United States and Egypt is 
that Egyptian students have no 
choice in what subjects they take. 

All students study the same 
courses until the tenth grade. 
Then they must pass a compre¬ 
hensive examination over the en¬ 
tire school year’s work before 
they may continue formal educa¬ 
tion. 

“There is no such thing as co¬ 
educational schools and males 
and females are required to wear 
uniforms. ’ ’ 

Nashwa laughed lighthearted- 
ly as she recalled her red tie, 
gray skirt and bobby socks. Girls 
wear no make-up and are 
restricted as to dress lengths. 

Nashwa is not resentful about 
these strict requirements. Her 
comment is, “You have to, man, 
you just have to.’’ 

Comparing attitudes, Nashwa 
said the Egyptian student enters 
the classroom ready to learn and 
with an air of obedience and 
respect toward the teacher. “Stu¬ 
dents want to learn. They try. 
They are good and obey the 
teacher.” 

Besides restrictions in his 
educational life, the Egyptian 
young person is subject to much 
stricter rules in social life than 


is the liberalized American 
youth. 

An Egyptian girl does not date 
until she is at least 18, and the 
young man must meet her parents 
for approval before they are per¬ 
mitted to go out together. Laugh¬ 
ing, Nashwa said even then the 
girl can receive only a “hand¬ 
shake instead of a kiss.” 

She noted families here don’t 
seem to be as close as those in 
Cairo. “In Cairo no one leaves 
home until he is ready to marry.” 
One reason for this difference 
is that in Egypt a young person 
cannot find a job. 

Jobs are scarce, and one must 
have a degree. A high school 
young person without a degree, 
she said, “becomes a shoe shine 
boy” or construction and has a 
difficult time surviving on his 
inadequate salary. 

Nashwa speaks Arabic, Ger¬ 
man and English. During her sen¬ 
ior year at Spring Branch High 
School in Houston, she learned of 
TJC from Counselor Tom Tooker 
at a college night session. She 
said she decided to enroll in TJC 
because “it was one of the top 10 
best junior colleges in the na¬ 
tion.” 

Nashwa misses the celebra¬ 
tions of her Moslem religion in 
America. In Egypt, 95 to 98 per 
cent of the population are of the 
Moslem faith. 

Although the Egyptian gov¬ 
ernment is socialist in form and 
philosophy, she feels they will 
never take the final step to com¬ 
munism because of their devout 
belief in God, something com¬ 
pletely denied by pure commun¬ 
ism. 

As for .voting, Egyptians have 
no choice of candidates. They 
vote for or against one candidate 
only. 

She expressed surprise at the 
apathy of students over elections 
and voting procedures. 


•She considers it a “great 
privilege” to vote at age 18 in 
this country. Nashwa believes 
everyone legally qualified should 
study the issues at stake and 
vote. 

Though coming from a social¬ 
istic country, Nashwa says the 
Egyptian people like the United 
States. She vividly remembers 
President John F. Kennedy’s visit 
to Egypt. “Everyone was so happy 
and felt so honored that the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States would 
come to our country.” 

Today, she says the people 
do not dislike the Americans 
but are less happy as they see 
the United States giving support 
to Israel. 

Texas is not what she ex¬ 
pected. When she first came to 
the state she expected to see 
cowboys and Indians but was 
surprised to see it looks “just 
like New York.” She is amused 
when friends in Bateman Hall 
where she lives pack to go home 
for the weekend because “every¬ 
thing looks the same every¬ 
where.” 

Americanized in food as well 
as dress, Nashwa’s favorite A- 
merican food is a hamburger. 
“I like all kinds of junk on it-- 
what do you say, all the way to 
go.” 
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By PATTI CONNER 

To meet the challenge of a 
new environment in America, she 
brought shoes, clothes--and a 
dictionary. 

Impressed with her first view 
of the United States, SookjaKwon 
from Seoul, Korea shouted to her¬ 
self, “It’s America.” 

As her aunt drove her home 
from the San Antonio airport, 
Sookja realized all the signs were 
written in English and the human 
sounds surrounding her were of 
the English language. That was 
two years ago, July 14. 

Susie’s first impression of the 
United States was similar to what 
she had imagined. In Korea she 
came in contact with numerous 
American people. From this in¬ 
formation and pictures of Ameri¬ 
can life and surroundings, she 
could visualize American 
streets, neighborhoods and 
cities. 

Because of her fascination 
with new surroundings and peo¬ 
ple, she did not worry about 
adjusting to a new environment 
until a month later. 

Language was a handicap at 
first. Though she studied English 
grammar in Korean schools, she 
had not learned conversation. 
Susie said they learned “a little 
bit of dialogue but it was mostly 
translation.” 

She joined the English club 
in Korea to improve her conver¬ 
sation in English. In meetings, 
members spoke only English. 

During her senior year in a 
San Antonio high school, Susie 
had difficulty because all her 
courses were in her newly ac¬ 
quired language--English. Not 
only did she have to read Shake¬ 
spearean plays, but she also had 
to wrestle with other subjects 
that were taught in English. 

During the first two or three 
months, she spoke word byword. 
She now speaks English well. 

After finishing high school 
in San Antonio, she entered Tyler 
Junior College because “a lot of 
people suggested TJC as the best 
junior college in Texas.” She is 
working toward a master’s de¬ 
gree or “preferably a Ph.D. in 
biochemistry, chemistry or biol¬ 
ogy.” 

Though language and friends 
are different, Susie describes 
Korean houses, streets and 
neighborhoods as similar to those 
in America. 

And she says, “It is so much 
cleaner here in America. In Ko¬ 
rea, it is so dusty I would never 
want to go barefoot down the 
street.” 

Cars are alwo different. “In 


America, people own very big 
cars,” she says, “but in Korea, 
cars are Toyotas, Volkswagons 
or Fiats--small cars.” 

Koreans mostly use city bus¬ 
es. Susie thinks it easier to walk 
or ride a city bus than find a place 
to park. Her father owns a car. 
It is rare for a family to have 
more than one car. And it is not 
uncommon to find families with¬ 
out cars. 

Dating is both similar and 
different in the two countries. 
According to Susie, “Korea is 
conservative. Parents are strict 
on their children and conserva¬ 
tive about what they can do.” 
Activities are restricted. Young 
people generally cannot date un¬ 
til they have graduated from 
high school. 

Koreans do “about the same 
things on dates as Americans 
do.” Besides movies and pin¬ 
ner, they swim in the summer, 
picnic in the parks and mountains 
and ice skate in the winter. 

They double and triple date 
using a bus or cab for transpor¬ 
tation. To pay for a taxi, they 
collect tnoney among themselves. 
A taxi is not at all expensive. 
She is “surprised to find taxis 
so expensive in the United 
States.” 

The tearoom, a meeting place 
for young people, is Susie’s fav¬ 
orite. Teenagers eat light and in¬ 
expensive meals. No alcohol ex¬ 
cept beer is served. A live band 
plays music similar to Ameri¬ 
can music with Korean lyrics. 

She describes the food as 
“very different.” Koreans eat 
“highly seasoned food such as 
rice, red and black pepper, 
onions, vegetables, beef, pork, 
chicken, beans and corn.” They 
don’t eat meat as often as Amer¬ 
icans. 

Her family, for example, eats 
fish for dinner and beef and pork 
about twice each week. They eat 
rice “with every meal” like 
Americans eat bread. Their des¬ 
serts are usually apples and 
fruits. 

Besides exposure to new foods 
in America, Susie was also con¬ 
fronted with slang terms. 

While she was concentrating 
“real hard on a book in class,” 
a boy passed by her desk and 
said, “Don’t kill yourself, Su¬ 
sie.” 

Shocked, Susie said, “Don’t 
kill myself! What do you mean? 
I’m not going to commit suicide!” 

Laughing, he explained that 
he had meant she shouldn’t work 
so hard. 

Though American and Korean 
languages differ, Susie finds peo¬ 
ple are basically alike. 
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